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Do Your Banking by Mail 


The Douglass Natiozal Bank 


of Chicago 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $210,000.00 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
(Noted Abolitionist) 


Under United States Government Supervision 


Member Federal Reserve System 


The Race’s Largest Bank 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


ANTHONY OVERTON PRESIDENT 
President of the Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. Makers of 
High-Brown Face Powder 


P. W. CHAVERS VICE-PRESIDENT 
Clothing Manufacturer 


MAJOR R. R. JACKSON VICE-PRESIDENT 
Alderman, City of Chicago; Publisher; Major-General of 
Uniform Rank, K. of P. 


S. A. T. WATKINS, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Attorney; Supreme Atty., K. of P.; Pres. Appomatox Club 


REV. JOHN W. ROBINSON DIRECTOR 
Pastor St. Mark’s M. E. Church 


DR. E. S. MILLER DIRECTOR 
Physician 


CRORE BARE... ncccccccccs iach Hills Od DIRECTOR 
Dealer in Stocks and Bonds 


Facts You Should Know! 


That the Douglass National Bank of Chicago is the first 
National Bank owned and controlled by Colored people 
ever authorized by the United States Government. 


That, being a National bank, located in the Central Reserve 
City of Chicago, you can do your banking with it by mail as 
conveniently from any part of the United States as if you 
were in Chicago. 


That we pay 3% interest on your deposits. 


$—ONE DOLLAR OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT—$ 


Why not send one dollar now and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are a depositor in the first national bank 
of the Race. 


Address: 
THE DOUGLASS NATIONAL BANK 


'S. E. Corner 32nd and State Streets Chicago, Illinois 





KATHERINE E. IRVIN, 
Editor. 


I. B. W. CABELL, 
Business Manager. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


HERE are some new bank notes in circula- 
tion that should attract and hold the attention 


of the entire race. These bright, new, crispy 
bank-notes are being issued by the United States 
Government through the Douglass National Bank 
of Chicago in denominations of $5.00 and more. 
These bills are worthless unless they bear the signa- 
ture of Anthony Overton, the president of the bank. 
The Douglass National Bank is the first Colored or- 
ganization ever granted the privilege of putting 
money into circulation. 


This is truly “something new under the sun” 
something you never saw 
before—the Colored 
president of a Colored 
National Bank, with au- 
thority to put United 
States currency into cir- 
culation. 


JUST A LITTLE 
SALT 


ALT, according to 
S one of the latest 

theories, controls 
the color of races. Races 
living in regions where 
salt is plentiful are light- 
er in color than those 
who live where salt is 
rare. There are no salt 
deposits on the west 
coast of Africa where 
most of our ancestors 
came from, and the peo- 
ple in that section are 
very dark indeed, while 
in the north of Africa 
where salt is abundant, 
the people are much fair- 
er in spite of the sun’s 
rays. 


sample. 


is only 50 cents a year. 


ascribe. 
for the favor. 


Wasted Money 


Thanks to Mirabelle. 
The Amendment. 
October. 


What They Are Wearing. 
Watching. 


Davis 


Seasonable Delicacies 
If It’s Funny—Laugh 


Just think, millions have hated each other for 
all these years on account of a little salt! 


tered second-class matter, 
18, as at the Postofice at 
Aet of 
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CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES. 

Each month we will send out a few sample copies of 
The Half-Century Magazine. If you receive a copy and 
have not subscribed, same was probably sent you as a 
We are sure you will like our magazine, and 
we would greatly appreciate your subscription, which 
We ask those receiving sam- 
ples, as well as subscribers, to show the magazine to 
others, so that they, too, may have a chance to sub- 
We take pleasure in thanking you in advance 
Mall all subscriptions to THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CONTENTS 


The Little Grey House. By Anita Scott Coleman 
By Jane Jones 

By Anna Adams............... 
By Mary Brown.... Bees 
Longer Skirts Lend Dignity to the Acteme Mode 

By Madame F. Madison. 
By Flossie B. McClain. 
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WASTED MONEY 


TRIP thrqugh the Colored section of any 
A big city will convince the thinking members 
of the race that :too much of our money is 
wasted on things that cause retrogression. Too 
many of our young men and women, following the 
example set by other races have taken up the dope 
and liquor habits. It doesn’t take very long for 
them to become so desperately enslaved that they 
part with their most cherished possessions to get 
their pet variety of dope, and with its constant use, 
they soon become physically unfit for any kind of 
work. As much may be said of the concoctions of 
bootleggers and manu- 

facturers of home brew. 


Those who are foolish 
enough to drink this vile 
poison either “just to be 
sociable” or to satisfy a 
craving for strong drink 
cannot hope to make a 
success in life. Not only 
is the stuff apt to cause 
blindness or insanity, but 
while under its influence 
the victim is bereft of 
reason, he is vile and 
loathesome and when he 
is again sober, he is slug- 
gish, nauseated and slow 
witted, and constant use 
By L. L. of the stuff produces 

either permanent insani- 
ty or death. 


Were You Ever Embarassed?... 
Pin Money Hints. By Helene Martin. 


We need the help of 


every member of the 
race if we are to advance 
commercially, politically 
and otherwise. Every 
dollar in our possession 


should be put to a good 
We cannot aftord to waste our dollars and 


our energy on moonshine and dope. 


use. 
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THE LITTLE GREY HOUSE 


By Anita Scott Coleman 





HE first time Timothy 
saw the “FOR 
RENT” sign he stop- 
ped and gazed at it 
incredulously. “Well 
now,” he said, “what 
nut built a house like 
that to rent? I was 
as sure as pop that it 
was going to be 
somebody's home — somebody who'd 
love every inch of it and take care of 
it and plant flowers around it, and all 
such as that. Now look at that there 
sign, ‘FOR RENT’; just spoils the 
whole thing, be blowed if it don’t.” 

He continued to meet Opal. In fact, 
his interest was divided between the lit- 
tle grey house and these meetings with 
the plump little woman. Taken to- 
gether, they afforded Timothy some- 
thing pleasant with which to wind up 
his lonely evenings. He would think of 
the little grey house and wonder who’d 
rent it, and he would think about the 
little woman, wondering who she was. 
No one he questioned seemed to know. 
At bedtime he would turn in and maybe 
dream that he was Lord and Master of 
both the little woman and the little grey 
house. 

Then as unexpected as the: “FOR 
RENT” sign had been was the “FOR 
SALE” sign which Timothy glanced up 
to see one evening as he passed. In 
smaller lettering the placard stated, 
further information secured from PIT- 
MAN’S REALTY COMPANY. 

It set Timothy to thinking. He was 
preoccupied when he passed the little 
dumpty woman. 

So for once Opal failed to see him 
grinning, but with a woman’s inconsist- 
ence, she found herself wondering what 
in the world had happened to chase his 
smiles away. 

And if Timothy had not been so ab- 
sorbed he would have been sure to no- 
tice the traces of tears which lingered 
in the little woman’s eyes. 

Opal was on her way to the little grey 
house. She had enjoyed so much to go 
there when her hopes were high. She 
had found grim satisfaction in seeing it 
after she knew that as a business ven- 
ture it was a hopeless failure. And now. 
that she had decided to sell ‘t, from 
necessity, she found a torturing delight 
in looking upon it. 

Yes, the place she had was unendur 
able. She couldn’t stand the contempt 
and the rude treatment, the family for 
whom she now worked, seemed to think 
was a cook’s portion. She would sell 
the little place and get out of it what- 
ever she could and write the Crowleys 
that she would join them. 

That night, Timothy made up his 
mind. “Be blowed, if I won’t buy it 
myself. ”’ "Twas a shame for a 





house like that go to waste! “Who 


knows?” he questioned, “I might find 
me a wife, and even if I don’t, ’cause a 
man’s single is.no sign he has to live 
like a pig. Gosh no! I’ll set out a lilac 
bush and some flowers and plant some 
trees. Anyhow, I'll buy the dinged 
little place and get it off my mind.” 


Two days later, Opal Kent went to 
the realty office and transacted her por- 
tion of the business pertaining to the 
sale of the little grey house. She re 
ceived her money—nearly as much as 
the little grey house had cost—minus 
the commission. 


With the money in her possession. 
her plans changed again. She woul: 
stay in Hillsvale and see who had pur- 
chased the little grey house. 


Timothy Martin stopped that evening 
to inspect his property thoroughly. He 
went from room to rom, there were 
five, a nice spacious kitchen with built- 
in cupboards and cabinets, and one end 
which made an alcove built almost en- 
tirely of glass, a stationary table and 
chairs stood resplendent, invitingly 
coaxing one to eat. “Holy Pete!” ejac- 
ulated Timothy, “I’ll plant honeysuckle 
to climb all over that there glass . 
and won't it be pretty?” In the other 
rooms, he found window seats with 
hinged covers and more built-in cabinets 
and book cases. “Gosh,” he exclaimed. 
“mighty pretty, but it’s just been built 
for a woman. A woman’s the only 
creature on earth that can care for this 
sort of trick.” 

He was nearly through with his round 
of inspection, when he stopped short, 
startled by a sound. “Gee,” he mut- 
tered and listened. Again the sound 
came. “Be blowed, it sounds like some- 
one crying.” Timothy quietly retraced 








SYNOPSIS 


O PAL KENT, a spinster past thirty, 
earns her living as cook. She uses 
her savings to build a grey cement bun- 
galow in which she hopes to spend her 
declining years. She has no friends or 
relatives and for that reason realizes 
that she must provide for herself. She 
plans to raise chickens, bees and rab- 
bits to keep the wolf from the door. 
Timothy Grant, a forty-year-old bach- 
elor, watches the building of the little 
grey house with interest. He passes 
Opal Kent several times, without know- 
ing that she is the owner. Opal tries 
to rent her house but without success. 
Later she loses her job and finds an- 
other that is not to her liking. She 
becomes dissatisfied and worried lest 
she shall not be able to save enough 
before she gets too old to work. 


Opal finds her clouds are silver-edged and lined with rose-dreams 





his steps, finding nothing until he en 
tered the kitchen. . 

And there, in the waning sunliglit 
which poured into the glass-walled al- 
cove, beside the table, with her head 
bowed on her arms, sat the little 
woman, his plump little apple-dumpling 
woman, crying, just crying, thought 
Timothy, “like a great big baby.” 

Timothy stood stock still and watched 
her, watched her with a mingled de- 
light and dismay and consternation; de- 
light to find her there, dismay that she 
was crying and at the very end of his 
wits for fear his presence would fright- 
en her away. 

What should he do? Then a quiver- 
ing little voice restored him to his 
senses. 

“Oh, it’s you—it’s you! Did you buy 
it?” 

Timothy sensed that she was speak- 
ing of the little grey house, and nodded 
his head in assent. Then in an eager 
desire to cheer her up, he began to talk 
in his cheery booming voice. 


“Though, I'll be blowed, Miss, the 
blame little box was intended for a 
woman and not for the likes of me. 
All these here fixings tells you that. 
Now if I had a wife. Say, now, 
you mustn’t cry any more. Just you 
listen to me. I was saying that if I 
had a wife to putter around and fix 
this here trinket of a house like it 
ought to be fixed I’d be the 
happiest man alive. Gee, Miss, I’m a 
demon when it comes to setting out 
vines and flowers and I’d have the yard 
out front looking like a bit of fairy 
land and we’d have chickens in the back 
and maybe a wee turnip patch.” 


“And,” put in Opal, wholly unaware 
of the strangeness of it all, “I’d planned 
to have some bees too and just a hand- 
ful of bunnies. Oh, don’t you like to 
watch ’em wiggle their noses? ; 
and I’d meant to have flowers too, 
holly-hocks and roses and lark-spurs 
growing everywhere, and a lilac bush 
under the bedroom window and honey- 
suckle and climbing roses over the ones 
in the dining room and I hadn’t quite 
decided what I’d have over the windows 
in the living room, perhaps I’d have 
left ’em bare so’s to look out and see 
folks passing .. .” 

“Say you,” burst in Timothy excited- 
ly, “did you have this house built?” 
Thrust back into reality by his ques- 
tion, Opal could not speak, for tears 
choked back her words and her plump 
little shoulders heaved piteously. 

In the wee interval in which he 
watched her second outburst, good- 
hearted, good-natured, ferty-year-old- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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IRABELLE 
VAUGHN was de- 
cidedly uncomfort- 
able. Not that she 
didn’t have every- 
thing she wanted, 
that is, nearly ev- 
erything, but for al- 
most a year now, 
Harry Smith had 
Leen spending his Sundays out of town, 
and she wanted him to spend them wor- 
shipping at her shrine. His excuse 
when she tried to tempt him to stay in 
town on Sunday was always the same... 
“Ll need to get out in the open air and 
rough it a bit. The office is very con- 
fining.” 

“What do you do when the weather 
is bad?” she asked. 

“There’s an old shack up in the woods 
that offers the best of shelter between 
storms,” he replied. 

Oh, well, if he didn’t appreciate her, 
why should she worry? There were 
plenty of others, but Mirabelle wanted 
Harry Smith simply because other 
women seemed to have interested him 
so little since his wife had divorced 
him two years before. Pretty women, 
talented women, flappers and middle- 
aged women had used every means to 
attract him but he paid little attention 
to any of them except Mirabelle, and 
even she could not command as much 
of his time as she wanted. 

Mirabelle was one of those doll wom- 
cn with big black eyes, round olive face, 
pouting red mouth and bobbed brown 
hair, Her boast was that she had never 
washed so much as a pocket handker- 
chief in all her life; and she would 
laughingly tell you that the only nee- 
dle she could manipulate was the va- 
riety made for phonographs, and that 
the only thing she could cook without 
spoiling was a hard boiled egg. She 
believed in taking all she could get and 
in giving as little as possible in return. 
In her case it seemed a successful phil- 
osophy for her dance program was al- 
ways filled promptly, she never lacked 
invitations and girls made much of her 
because she was popular with the men. 

Harry Smith was the only man who 
had ever absolutely refused to do any- 
thing that Mirabelle asked of him, that 
is, if it was in his power, but repeated 
requests for Harry’s company on Sun- 
day during the past few months brought 
only the monotonous reply, “I must 
get out of doors more.” Though he 
took her out frequently during the 
week, he disappeared every Sunday like 
the proverbial blue-bird. She deter- 
mined to find out why the woods were 
so attractive. 

“Harry,” she coaxed, next week, 
“Why don’t you take me with you some- 
times; I’d love to go.” 





THANKS TO MIRABELLE 


By Jane Jones 





A Selfish Girl Does a Great Deal of Good—Unintentionally 





“I’m afraid it would be too hard on 
you, Belle,” he replied, “you have to 
walk a long distance from the station.” 

“T wouldn’t mind,” she insisted. 

»“But,” he objected, “I leave at four 
in the morning.” 

Mirabelle determined to find out 
more about Harry’s mysterious disap- 
pearance, so -she cultivated acquaint- 
ance with old Mariah Talbert, who had 
known Harry all his life. 

“Funny that Harry never tires of the 
country,” she remarked to that lady 
two weeks later. “He goes there every 
Sunday.” 

“IT guess he goes out to the cottage,” 
she replied. “You know he owns a 
little cottage at Auburn and he goes 
there often. He and Rose lived there 
when they first married he was 
carrying mail out there then, but when 
he got this job in town he took Rose 
to live at his mother’s house.” 

Mirabelle decided that she would go 
out to Auburn early in the week and 
see the shack. It was a tiresome trip. 
She had to take the interurban car and 
change twice, then she walked four 
blocks after she left the car before she 
came to the small white cottage an- 
swering Mrs. Talbert’s description. 
There were four tall poplar trees in the 
front of the house and a lilac bush near 
the kitchen window. High fine grass 
and dandelions carpeted the fenced-in 
yard. She opened the gate and went 
up the steps. 

“Looking for someone?” a pleasant 
voice asked. 

“No,” Mirabelle answered, “but I 
thought I could rent a cottage out here 
for a week or two during my vacation 
and this looks like what I want. Do 
you live here?” 

“No one lives here regularly,” replied 


“I am 

going 

to take 

you home,” 


he said, 
reaching 


for his 
hat. 


the woman, “the owner, Mr. Smith, 
lives in town, but I can show you 
through if you like.” 

She led the way through a wide, 
simply furnished living room to a clean 
orderly kitchen, and up a flight of stairs 
to the two bedrooms above. 

“I clean up for Mr. Smith every 
week,” she volunteered, moving a pail 
of water and scrub brush at the head of 
the stairs. An ebony mirror. comb and 
brush lay on the dresser in one of the 
bedrooms and a picture of Harry Smith 
in a silver frame stood on the dresser. 
Mirabelle sensed immediately that they 
had been the property of Harry’s wife 
and that this room had belonged to her. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Smith 
lives?” the girl asked, watching the 
woman closely. 

“No,” replied the woman, “I do not 
know, but he comes here every Sunday 
morning and stays all day. You could 
find him here then, for he seldom leaves 
the house.” - 

“You live near?” ' 

“T live in the neighborhood,” was the 
reply; “I teach near here.” 

“Strange,” thought the girl, “why 
would a teacher spend her off hours 
cleaning a man’s house? Wonder if 
Harry is trying to double-cross me.” 

“Harry,” she said, when that gentle- 
man called again, “tell me about the 
shack. What’s it like?” 

“Merely a sheJter, Mirabelle, nothing 
elaborate.” 

“Don’t you get lonesome, all alone, 
all the time?” 

“T like to be alone sometimes.” 

“Who keeps it clean for you?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know the woman’s 
name,” he replied, which was true. That 

(Continued on page 8) 











ILLIE TAYLOR sat on the 

WV lowest step of the short flight 

leading to the kitchen door 
talking to Sport, the curly brown span- 
iel who spent half his time running be- 
hind a pair of flying heels and the other 
half waiting for his young master to 
come from school. 

“*Taint their fault that | can’t join, 
Sporty, ’tain’t their fault that my father 
didn’t go to college.” 

Willie was telling Sport why Jimmy 
Jones, president of the Dunbar Athletic 
Club had refused to accept him as a 
member. 

“Tain’t ‘cause I ain’t as smart as 
the rest of ’em in school—gee, I can do 
‘rithmetic faster’n any of ’em. An’ my 
mother knows as much as Jimmy 
Jones’ mother...gee.” 

In vain had Willie begged permission 
to play on the football and basket bal! 
teams. They were to have public games 
during the winter and the parents and 
other friends could come. 

“Gee, Jimmy, I can make more bas- 
kets than anybody, an’ I got a swell 
sweater’n everything.” 

“But,” Jimmy had objected, “the 
constitution says plain as anything, that 
members has got to be tess’n fourteen 
years old and have fathers that went 
to college.” 

“But my father could build an auto- 
mobile an’ everything. I guess he was 
so smart he didn’t have to go to col- 
lege.” 

“But we got to livé up to the consti- 
tution, ain’t we, an’ don’t it say you 
got to have a father that went to col- 
lege to be in the club?” 

“Aw, gee, I'll be the only one in the 
gang that ain’t on the teams an’ besides 
my mother knows everything, an’ she 
can run a typewriter as fast as any- 
thing an’ she can read the funniest lan- 
guages . . 

“But it’s got to be your father, not 
your mother. But you can root at the 
games an’ give the Dunbar vell,” said 
Jimmy. 

.“Aw, gee,” said Willie despondently, 
pulling the visor of his cap a little far 
ther over his left eye. 

Willie’s mother had purchased her 
oottage five years before, after the 
death of her husband. At that time 
there were but few people living there 
and those few, like herself. were hard 
working, simple folk who found little 
to interest them outside their homes. 
But since that time the adjoining street 
had become a national highway. This 
had caused many pretty homes to 
spring up in the neighborhood, and at- 
tracted a more aristocratic class of peo- 
ple, both Colored and white. Most of 
her former neighbors, finding they could 
get a good price for their property, 
sold out and moved away, so although 


THE AMENDMENT 


By Anna Adams 


she had lived there longer than her 
neighbors, she was practically a stran- 
ger. But this did not trouble her, for 
she found it gave her more time to de- 
vote to her small son and good books. 

Willie, however, was a general favor- 
ite with the boys of his own age as 
well as with the teachers in the school 
he attended. No program was quite 
complete without Willie Taylor, no 
game so lively as when he was its mov- 
ing spirit. Indeed, Willie’s popularity 
seemed to pique one Mrs. N. Bonaparte 
Jones, who wished those honors could 
fall on the scion of the Jones family. 
So she spent many a long afternoon, 
and some of the small hours of the 
night devising ways to rid her son’s 
social horizon of Willie Taylor. Final- 
ly she hit upon the plan of calling to- 
gether the members of the Westwood 
Matrons’ Club and pointing out to them 
the necessity of drawing a line between 
their children and the children of those 
outside their exclusive circle. And like 
the proverbial bad apples that spoiled 
the barrel of good ones, Mrs. Jones 
and the few other members of the 
Westwood Matrons’ Club who were 
equally as snobbish as she, soon inoc- 
ulated the other members and brought 
them to their way of thinking. Ac- 
cordingly the Dunbar Athletic Club 
was formed for their young sons, ex- 
cluding the small sons of poorer fami- 
lies. 

“Willie, dear,” called his mother from 
the window. 

“Yes, mother, here we are.” Willie 
always said we because Sport was al- 
ways at his heels. 

Mrs. Taylor did not want anything 
important, but she had seen her small 
son’s despondent attitude as _ she 
watched him from the window and 
wanted to get his mind relieved of 
whatever was troubling him. She knew 
he would soon confess his trouble to 
her, but, wise woman that she was, 
she would not think of asking him. 


In Willie’s own vernacular, his moth- 





OCTOBER 


By Mary Brown 


Brown the grass and gold the trees, 
A bit of frost in the morning breeze; 
All the birds have southward flown, 
Autumn’s here, the summer’s gone. 


Gentians blue and cosmos gay, 
All along the leaf-strewn way; 
Golden sunshine through the haze, 
Glorious are the autumn days. 


Luscious grapes on red-leaved vines 
Over where the woodbine twines; 

In the fields the corn is sere, 

Bright October’s days are here. 
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er was a “brick” and a “good sport.” ° 


If a fellow came in with a skinned leg, 
she didn’t pet him like he was a baby 
nor say she was “so sorry,” like Buck 
Williams’ mother did. Instead, she 
would just help to bathe it and put on 
a plaster and not ask you how you got 
hurt. Or if you tore your everyday 
shirt climbing a fence she wouldn't 
scold like Georgie Robert’s mother did, 
and when she saw you crawling down 
the roof backward, risking your very 
life to show off before the gang, she 
didn’t hurt your feelings by telling you 
to “be careful, honey,” or “come right 
down from there, this minute,” like 
some mothers would do. Indeed, Willie 
thought her the most splendid mother 
in the whole world. 

It wasn’t very long before she learned 
what was burdening the 10-year-old’s 
heart. His father was not a college 
man, so he couldn’t join the Dunbar 
Athletic Club and play on the teams as 
the rest of his friends were doing. Thén 
the first basket ball game of the season 
was scheduled to take place right after 
Thanksgiving. They were to have it 
in the school gymnasium and friends 
and parents were to be present. The 
Dunbar Club members were very busy 
planning this great game between 
themselves and the Douglass team on 
the other side of town and Willie was 
left out of it all. 

Mrs. Taylor thought she saw a way 
out of the difficulty, at least it seemed 
like something to sooth the young- 
ster’s heart. 

“You can play on the school team, 
Willie,” she suggested. “If you get to 
be a star on the school team the rest 
of the boys will all be envious.” 

“Yes, but mother, it’s more fun to 
play with the fellows of the gang—be- 
sides, think of being the only one left 
out.” 

Mrs. Taylor might have told him he 
shouldn’t want to join the club of lit- 
tle snobs, but she wisely kept her peace 
and thought hard. 

“Tt’s kind of hard luck, son,” she said 
sympathetically, “but between us, we 
ought to be able to figure out some- 
thing.” 

“How would you like to go to Nash- 
ville, Thanksgiving, Sonny?” she asked 
next day. 

“Oh, mother, I’d love to—and, gec. 
just think, no other kid around here’s 
going away to see a game—oh, mother, 
can we really go?” he cried eagerly. 
turning a somersault to show his ap- 
preciation. 

“IT believe I can manage it all right. 
Uncle Bob can get us passes, and I can 
manage my work so I can be away a 
weck. Besides I want you to see the 
school I went to when I was a girl.” 


(Continued on page 17) 
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LONGER SKIRTS LEND DIGNITY TO THE AUTUMN MODE 


Taupe canton crepe was 
this pleasing afternoon frock. 


the only trimming. This 
model is sure to please those 
who cling to the wide, roomy 
sleeve. 


A Japanese red satin crepe 
used in the construction of frock is 
when embroidered ‘in black. 
Bands of bronze beads are The sleeves are slit from _ slip-over and fastens at the 
shoulder to elbow and fin- 
ished at the wrists with bows. 


What They Are Wearing 


REPE fabrics hold their own this 
season, both corded crepes and 
crinkled satins being very popular. 
Plain, figured and crushed velvets are 
in evidence and so is the shiny, thin, 
supple weave of broadcloth. Alpaca or 
mohair is very good for fall suits— 
indeed anything that glistens is popular. 
Some of the skirts are so scant that 
they remind one of the “tube skirt” of 
a decade ago. These are slit at the 


left side just below the knee so that they 
reveal the leg in walking. 

Dresses are fuller and are much 
draped, but show the slim line that is 
popular with all women. Basques have 
made their appearance along with the 
full gathered wide skirts. Circular 
skirts are favored, but they are made 
so that they give the figure slender 
lines. 

The favorite colors of the hour are 


Practical indeed 
charming indeed navy tricotine frock with its 
long, tight sleeves. 


_neck with a red string tie. 


is this The separate coat is indis- 
pensible. Of dark brown 
Pollyanna cloth with an 
opossum collar and lined with 
brocade satin this coat is 


serviceable indeed. 


It is a 


By Mme. F. Madison 





taupe, dark brown, paprika, almond 
green, king’s blue and black. 

Very little trimming is used on the 
fall dresses. Beads are popular, but 
they are to be found in the most unex- 
pected places. Strings of beads are 
often draped around the waist in lieu 
of a ribbon girdle, often long strings 
of beads dangle from a gigantic ca- 
bochon used to catch up a bit of drap- 
ery. (Continued on page 22) 





THANKS TO MIRABELLE 


(Continued from page 5) 
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had been the mystery and the cause of 
some of his interest in the little cottage 
for a long time. 

When his wife had divorced him, 
Harry had plunged into reckless gaiety 
in an effort to forget his troubles. He 
had purchased a high-powered car and 
his nights were a series of parties, 
dances, dinners and picnics. He never 
lacked invitations, but he paid no girl 
any marked attention but Mirabelle. 
He danced with the others, paid them 
brief calls, took them out in his car, but 
gave them no cause to hope. Mira- 
belle’s frivolity, selfishness and doll-like 
beauty seemed to attract him. But six 
months of constant amusement made 
him weary of it all; Mirabelle’s silly 
jokes and incessant demand for amuse- 
ment and her slavery to fashion tired 
him. It was then that he thought of 
the little cottage at Auburn. When he 
first went there he supposed that the 
place had remained clean and tidy as 
his wife had left it three years before, 
when they had gone to live at his moth- 
er’s house, or perhaps that she had 
cleaned it up some time later. But 
when he left there on that first Sunday 
night he left the bed in disorder and 
streaks of mud on the kitchen floor, so 
when he returned and found the same 
order and cleanliness he had found the 


first time, he knew some one had 
cleaned up after him. But who and 
why? 


He had not seen Rose since they sep- 
arated, but he had been told that she 
was living in Montreal, so it couldn’t be 
she. He searched carefully each week 
for a clue as to his benefactor but so 
far there had been none. 

Mirabelle received the usual answer 
to her request for Harry to remain in 
town next Sunday, then she decided to 
follow him out there and show him that 
she was not to be outdone. She had 
made up her mind to be Harry’s wife. 
Not that she loved him—she was too 
selfish to love anyone, but he was hand- 
some, able to supply her wants, and 
popular—other girls were angling for 
this matrimonial catch. She was deter- 
mined that the prize should not get 
away from her. And in her determina- 
tion lured disaster. She had never been 
anything but sweet when Harry called 
—he had always found her pleasant 
company in spite of her frivolity. But 
the tiresome journey to the cottage had 
worn the thin veneer of sweetness from 
her otherwise disagreeable disposition. 
It required a supreme effort to greet 
him pleasantly. Harry, however, was 
not pleased to see her. He had never 
told anyone where he spent his Sun- 
days, simply because he didn’t want 
anyone to disturb his peace. 

“Why did you come here?” he de- 
manded. 


Mirabelle’s sweetness vanished. 

“Because you lie to me and say you 
are fishing and hunting on Sundays 
when you know you only come here to 
meet that woman!” 

“No woman has been here,” he re- 
plied, “what do you mean?” 

“T mean I was here last week and 
talked to her myself,” replied the girl 
angrily. 

Harry was too interested to mind her 
anger. 

“What was she like?” he asked. 

“Like? You pretend that you don’t 
even know the charming school teacher 











WATCHING 


By Flossie B. McClain 


Sleep on, my child, in peace, 
The toil of the day is o’er; 

All din and tumult cease, F 
Thére’s care and strife no more. 


Drift on, my child, in dreams, 
Let naught disturb thy rest; 
For when thou’rt asleep, it seems 

Thou thinkest of the blest. 


Smile on, and with thy smile 
Brighten the darksome night, 

Make life for me worth while 
With thy true, tender light. 


Live on and lift and love 
Until eternal sleep 

Dispute thy right to move 
And Death her vigil keep. 











who cleans up for you,” she sneered. 
“Well, I hope you enjoy the old maid’s 
company this afternoon,” she flung at 
him sarcastically. 

“I’m going to take you home,” he 
said quietly reaching for his hat. 

“In spite of her anger Mirabelle felt 
a secret satisfaction in taking Harry 
away. “Hope the old cat sees us leav- 
ing,” she said to herself. “She'll see 
who’s who yet.” 

Harry had little to say on the way 
back to the city. He was lost in 
thought. 

“If she’s a school teacher, then she 
probably cleans up after school or on 
Saturdays. I'll come out here during 


oe Half-Century aims to act as a 
medium of expression for various 
ideas and opinions of Colored people of 
every class. That, we believe, is the 
only way to get acquainted with every 
condition and phase of Colored life in 
America and render necessary assist- 
ance. 

We from 


therefore print articles, 


time to time, that do not necessarily 


the week and see if I can’t catch my 
mysterious housekeeper.” 

He wondered vaguely if she was like 
Rose, slender and dark haired with big 
brown eyes and nut-colored skin or was 
she like Mirabelle, vivacious and light- 
hearted. “Most likely she is the quiet 
sort,” he concluded, “the pretty ones 
seldom care for housework that much.” 
A mental picture of Rose came before 
him. He could see her moving swiftly 
about the cottage, putting things to 
rights or sitting in the low rocker by 
the cretonne covered box in her bed- 
room, mending the fresh washed 
clothes. Nothing had been changed in 
the place, even his picture stood in its 
customary place on the dresser. They 
had been happy in the cottage, but went 
to live with his mother when he took a 
position in the city. Then Rose had 
become dissatisfied; she longed for her 
ewn home. His mother had neyer 
liked Rose because she was neither 
pretty nor fashionable as she felt hei 
son’s wife should be. They quarrelea 
incessantly and whew. the situation be- 
came intolerable Rose left. 

“Poor little Rose,” said Harry. He 
had never blamed his wife for the step 
she had taken, for much as he loved his 
mother, he realized that she had not 
treated Rose fairly. What a contrast 
patient home-loving Rose was to Mira- 
belle, the fashionable beauty with her 
ungovernable temper! 

When Harry Smith entered the little 
cottage next evening he knew his mys- 
terious housekeeper had been there, for 
the front porch was free of yesterday’s 
mud and the kitchen floor not yet dry. 


‘He climbed the stairs to the upper 


floor. The bed was made. glanced 
into the room that had been his wife’s 
—everything was the same—no, his 
picture was gone, and there in the deep 
gathering dusk was a huddled form 
crying despondently, clutching his sil- 
ver framed image. 

It was Rose. 

“Harry, oh, Harry,” she moaned to 
the picture, “she can’t love you as I do 
—she can’t love this placeasIdo.. ” 
The man looked in silent pity on the 
woman crouched before him, then rev- 
erently raised the slender, sorrowing 
form in his arms, for he knew that no 
other woman would ever have the right 
to dwell either in his home or his heart 


coincide with the opinion of the editors 
and members of the staff. 

Not only is the Forum open to our 
readers but we invite our readers to 
send in articles on social, religious or 
political conditions pertaining to the 
race, whether they agree with the edi- 
tor’s views or not. We will print those 
articles so long as they are within the 
bounds of law and decency. 
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IS THE CHURCH FULFILLING ITS PRIMARY OBJECT? 


By Langston L. Davis 





SURPRISINGLY large number 
A of our ministers are complaining 

of empty pews in the church and 
of moving picture houses that are filled 
to overflowing. They cannot understand 
why this condition exists. They believe 
that the people have simply lost interest 
in matters religious. Entertainments at 
the church seldom, if ever, command 
full houses, regardless of the charge for 
admission. Yet the moving picture the- 
atre that cannot command a crowd sev- 
eral times a day and evening is excep- 
tional, just as the churches that have 
overflow meetings are exceptions. What 
is the trouble? Are the people really 
growing more indifferent to things re- 
ligious, or is the church failing to fulfill 
its mission? 

Why are the movies popular? Why 
do they continue to attract? No doubt 
much of the attraction lies in the fact 
they seldom disappoint—you know what 
to expect when you get there—a bit of 
good music, a little comedy, an interest- 
ing drama, the latest news and possibly 
a geographical or educational film as 
well. You have only to‘read the ads in 
the daily paper to find out which picture 
house is showing the kind of picture 
you wish to see, pay the price of admis- 
sion and enjoy yourself. The moving 
picture houses are devoting their undi- 
vided time and attention to giving the 
public just what it wants. 

It is generally agreed that the primary 
object of the church is to supply the re- 
ligious needs of the people, to teach 
them to worship God, to teach them 
faith, penitence and obedience to the 
laws laid down by Christ, to bring peace 
and good will to men, to spread good 
work among men and build up the king- 
dom of God in the world. The church 
that does justice to all these things will 
have little time to devote to things out- 
side its scope of work. Nor are churches 
generally successful when they under- 
take work that is outside their limita- 
tions. 

The church edifice is a place of ,wor- 
‘ship and should be used as such. If we 
used it for no other purpose and per- 
mitted nothing outside the sphere of the 
church to enter therein, the general pub- 
lic would have more respect for churches 
and things clerical. Concerts in the 
church edifice, socials, plays, suppers 
and bazars could hardly hope to popu- 
larize a church for many reasons. Take 
the church concert, for instance, few of 
them are patronized to a great extent,— 
indeed very few of them are profitable 
at all. In the first place, talent that is 
donated is seldom of the variety that 
commands a crowd; the numbers pre- 
sented are often hackneyed and old. 
Comparatively few things are appropri- 
ate for a church concert and those few 
have been used over and over again, un- 
til the very thought of a church pro- 


gram brings to mind thoughts of a dull, 
uninteresting, oft-repeated program. On 
the other hand, if the church decides to 
get first-class talent for the evening’s 
entertainment, usually the price these 
artists demand for their work is so high 
that the church is forced to charge a 
good price for admission and even then, 
when the expenses are paid, there is lit- 
tle or nothing left. Those not directly 
interested in the welfare of the church 
will refuse to pay the high price of ad- 
mission because they can go to a the- 
atre or a concert hall and be entertained 
in the way they prefer for the same 
price. In addition, the average church 
concert begins late, holds late and very 
frequently many of the numbers on the 
program are changed at the last minute 
and you do not hear what you expected 
at all. Often the participants are tardy 
or absent. The lateness of the hour of 
dismissal causes the worker to stay up 
longer than he should at night, and dis- 
courages him from attending affairs of 
the kind. 

As much may be said of the church 
bazar. Exorbitant prices are charged 
for useless articles or useful trifles that 
could be purchased elsewhere for much 
less, and those in charge of booths force 
their wares on those present to the ex- 
tent that they usually keep away from 
future affairs of the kind. 

The church play does not draw a 
crowd because they have not the equip- 
ment to produce most plays properly 
and the public prefers real scenery to 
imaginery. Indeed most people would 
rather give the church the price of ad- 
mission and stay at home. 

Is it not true that many who visit the 
church occasionally are dissuaded from 
either becoming members or even visit- 
ing more frequently because of the in- 
numerable, wearisome announcements 
of fish fries, chicken dinners, concerts, 
socials, picnics and plays that follow 
nearly every sermon? By the time that 
all the announcements are made, the 
congregation has forgotten what the 
sermon was about, or if ‘the announce- 
ments precede the sermon, the congre- 








SISTERS 


By Evelyn Eastman 
Joy and Sorrow sisters are; 
They are always close together; 
Joy gives forth the snushine bright, 
Sorrow sends inclement weather. 


Joy it is who brings us peace, 
Sorrow always carries strife, 
Joy sends gain and Sorrow loss, 

Pain and pleasure dot our life. 


Close these sisters cling together, 
Joy is close when Sorrow’s here; 

So when Sorrow sorely tries you, 

Smile—for Joy is very near. 


‘gation gets tired and restless before the 


sermon begins. And too frequently 
after an unusually long sermon, innum- 
erable announcements and several col- 
lections, some lay members of the con- 
gregation or visitors are permitted to 
get up and talk as long as they please on 
subjects that interest them but have no 
connection whatever with the sermon 
and are entirely outside of the church’s 
sphere. After service visitors are often 
surrounded by members and friends of 
the church who urge them to purchase 
tickets for these various forms of enter- 
tainment to be given by the church, 
which is not only annoying, but often 
very embarassing. 

The truly Christian church is demo- 
cratic, welcoming alike the rich, poor, 
illiterate, cultured and disreputable. Do 
our churches really try to treat all com- 
ers alike, or do some of them lay a lit- 
tle too much stress on the fifty dollars 
that Mrs. Jones gave on the rally and 
too little on the stray sheep that has 
wandered back into the fold, penniless 
though he may be? 

The church is supposed to offer peace 
and happiness in this world as well as,in 
the world to come. 

The majority of our ministers lay 
most of their stress on the world to 
come and offer very little hope of being 
anything in this life but the under-dog. 
Discouraging indeed, for according to 
the teachings that the majority have re- 
ceived our chances of reaching a hap- 
pier world beyond the grave are slim in- 
deed. Few people are willing to sacri- 
fice all worldly comfort and beauty for 
a fighting chance for happiness in an- 
other world. 

Christians are expected to follow their 
leader, Christ. He fed the hungry, for- 
gave the penitent, gave new hope to the 
down and out, regardless of their color 
or creed. Are not some of the churches 
giving too much attention to the ritual 
of their particular denomination and for- 
getting the general principles on which 
Christianity is founded? Members are 
led to believe that because they abstain 
from card-playing, dancing and theatre- 
going and contribute a certain sum 
weekly to the church that they are bet- 
ter than their neighbors. They are not 
censured for gossip, and so do not cul- 
tivate the habit of saving a good word 
for their neighbor whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

Unfortunate girls who would appreci- 
ate a clean home, an opportunity to earn 
an honest living and a chance to regain 
self-respect are pushed a little farther 
away from hope, yet Christ taught for- 
giveness. Church members in good 
standing hate each other, criticize each 
other with impunity, in spite of the Bib- 
lical admonition to love one another and 
judge not. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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It’s no use to wait 
Til your ship comes in 
If you haven’t sent one out. 


The Way to Get Anything Is 
to Go After It 


Do You Need Money? 


If so, this is your opportunity. 
There are no hard times for High- 
Brown Agents. If you wish spare 
time or steady employment write 
for our terms to agents. 

Our agents (young men and 
women) earn big money by a few 
hours a day of pleasant and dig- 
nified employment. 

There is no other occupation that 
yields such big returns with such 
little effort as selling High-Brown 
Toilet Preparations. Also while 
helping yourself you are lending 
your aid towards the maintenance 
of a worthy Race Enterprise. We 
have one of the finest and most 
excellent lines of toilet prepara- 
tions in the world and it is es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of 
our people. We have always been 
leaders in putting out handsome 
packages with pretty Colored girls 
attractively displayed. Our prod- 
ucts are of the finest quality. 
Therefore your success is certain. 
If you don’t know how to sell, we 
will teach you. 


You can’t afford to “pass up” such ” 
opportunity. Write for Terms T 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC 
MFG. CO. 
ee H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SEASONABLE DELICACIES 


Canape Moldave 


Some slices of sandwich bread are 
toasted to a golden brown, buttered and 
covered with ripe tomatoes broken and 
mixed with green peppers cut in dice. 
This mixture is seasoned with oil and 
vinegar and the edge of the canapes are 
garnished with finely chopped herbs, 
while in the center of each is placed 
one slice of hard-boiled egg in a nice 
filet of anchovy. 


Pea Roast with Carrot Sauce 


Drain canned peas and force them 
through a puree sieve enough to make 
one cupful. Mix together three-fourths 
cupful of bread crumbs, the pea pulp, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one egg, 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, one ta- 
blespoonful chopped walnut meats, salt 
and pepper and three-fourths cupful of 
milk. “Turn into a well greased baking 
dish, let it stand fifteen minutes, cover 
and bake forty minutes at 350 degrees 
F. Serve with carrot sauce made as 
follows: Melt two tablespoons of but- 
ter in a saucepan, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, salt and pepper to taste; 
cook until bubbling and add gradually 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk. When 
well blended, stir in the carrots cooked 
until tender and then force through a 
puree sieve. About one cupful of the 
carrot puree is about right. Serves 
four. 


Charlotte Russe 


Soak one tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine in four tablespoonfuls of cold 
water for ten minutes. Meanwhile 
scald one-third cupful of cream and 
then add the softened gelatine. Stir 
over the heat until the gelatine is thor- 
oughly dissotved, then add to it one- 
half cupful of granulated sugar and one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls vanilla. Re- 
move from the heat and set the pan 
in a bowl of ice-water or in the refrig- 
erator until the mixture is thoroughly 
cool and thickened slightly. Whip two 
cupfuls of cream until stiff and fold 
into the cold gelatine mixture a little 
at a time. Chopped nuts or candied 
cherries may be added at this point if 
desired. Then return the Charlotte 
Russe to the refrigerator for about five 
minutes to stiffen slightly; remove, 
beat with a spoon, and it is ready for 
use. Serves six. 


Creamed Olives on Toast 


Saute one tablespoonful of minced 
onion in two tablespoonfuls butter and 
when slightly browned add one cupful 


of canned ripe olives which have been 


cut in small pieces. Cook slowly for 
five minutes, stir in the flour, and add 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk gradu- 
ally, stirring constantly. Cook until 
thickened, add a teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, season to taste, and 
serve on hot, buttered toast. This is 
enough for four. 








Orlys D’Anchois 
Bone and dry one small jar of an- 


chovies. Lay them on a plate and 
pour one tablespoon of olive oil over 
them. Sprinkle over them one tea- 
spoonful of grated onion, a little pepper 
and a tablespoonful of minced parsley. 
Let them stand for one hour. Make a 
batter as follows: Mix and sift one cup- 
ful of flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and a little pepper. Add gradually two- 
thirds cupful of milk and two eggs, well 
beaten. Dip the anchovies in the batter 
and fry in hot fat at 360 degrees F. 
Dust them with paprika and serve very 
hot as a savory. 


Baked Pineapple and Rice 


Wash one cupful of rice and cook in 
plenty of cold water. Put a layer of 
rice in a buttered baking dish, over this 
put a layer of diced pineapple, on this 
sprinkle one-fourth cupful of brown su- 
gar and one tablgspoonful of butter. Re- 
peat twice until all the ingredients are 
used. Pour over this a cupful of pine- 
apple sirup. Bake in an oven register- 
ing 350 degrees F. for two hours, cov- 
ering the baking dish the first half of 
the time only. This is delicious served 
with ham in any style or fried chicken 
or it may be served with cream for des- 
sert. 

Tomato Timbales 


Cook three cupfuls canned, strained 
tomatoes, one onion finely chopped, one 
tablespoonful sugar, one and _ three- 
fourths teaspoonfuls salt and _ one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper together 
for fifteen minutes. Add three-fourths 
cupful of soft bread crumbs and two 
eggs which have been slightly beaten. 
Pour into buttered timbale molds, place 
in a pan in which about a cupful of wa- 
ter has been poured, and bake at 350 
degrees F. for about forty-five minutes 
until set. Unmold and serve with cheese 
sauce made by adding one-half cupful 
of grated cheese, one-half teaspoonful 
paprika and salt to one and one-half 
cupfuls of medium white sauce. 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh | 


Hospitable 


Lucy was fond of eating between 
ineals, but her mother objected. 

One day a little girl came over to 
play with her, and after some time she 
came to her mother and said: 

“Mother, | am afraid that Anna is 
awfully hungry, mayn’t she have some- 
thing to eat? And you know, Mother, 
it wouldn’t be polite to Iet her eat 
alone. 

Encouraging 

Patient (to the office girl): “I used 
to be Dr. Brown's patient, but I thought 
I'd better change because Dr. Brown 
treated a friend of mine for Bright’s 
disease and then she up and died from 


Typhoid.” 

Office Girl: “Well, don’t worry, 
madam, when this doctor treats you 
for Bright’s Disease you die from 
Bright’s Disease.” 

Souvenir 

Grace: “What have you in _ the 
locket?” 

Beatrice: “A souvenir. A lock of 


my husband’s hair.” 
Grace: “But he is still living.” 
Beatrice: “Yes, but his hair is gone.” 


He Didn’t Know 


While driving my car along the lake 
shore one afternoon a small boy threw 
several stones at me, one of them crack- 
ing my windshield. I stopped my car 
as soon as I could and went back. 

“See what you have done,” I said. 
shaking him; “what did you do it for?” 

“T_I—I didn’t know it,” he sobbed 

“Didn’t know what?” I asked angrily. 

“I didn’t know you’d stop before I 
got a chance to hide.” 


Didn’t Like Water 

Jimmie’s mother insists on bathing 
him every day. In spite of his cleanli- 
ness he is unusually large for his age. 

One day a visitor said: 

“My, Jimmie, you grow awfully fast. 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the little fellow, “that’s 
my mother’s fault. She’s always water- 
ing me.” 

Wanted Her Share 

Three-year-old Alice, whose big sis- 
ter had brought her chum home for the 
right, thought it would be fun to sleep 
with them. She took her place in ‘the 
center of the bed. 

She was not very comfortable. how 
ever, for the bed was very crowded. 
Finally she said: 

“Sister, have you all the room you 
want?” 

“Yes, dear, plenty,” sister replied. 

“Miss Moore, have you plenty of 
room?” the little girl asked. 

“Indeed I have, honey.” 

“Well, then, both of you move over, 
and give me more room,” the child de- 
mandcd. 
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IT PAYS TO LOOK YOUR BEST! 


It is not always vanity that causes girls and women to 
want to look their best. Becoming clothes of a good 
quality attract less attention these days than shabby 
ones. Many a physical defect is skillfully obliterated 
by the proper kind of clothes. 


BUT IT TAKES MONEY TO BUY THEM 
You Can Earn That Money in Your Spare Time 


You can have a fur coat this winter, if you need one, 
you can have a new suit this fall, and those new style 
boots you've been admiring. You can go for a visit 
during the holidays, or get the new furnishings you 
wanted for your house before your holiday guests 
arrive. 


If you would like to do any of these things, write to 


Mary Brown, % Half-Century Magazine 
5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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LET US DO YOUR 
PRINTING 


WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 


For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 


100 Visiting cards .......... $1.00—Extra quality . $1.50 
500 Business cards.......... 2.00—Extra quality. 3.00 
1000 Business cards .......... 3.00—Extra quality. 5.00 


500 Envelopes, good quality. . .$2.00—Extra quality . $3.00 
1000 Envelopes, gooi quality... 3.50—Extra quality. 5.00 
500 Letter Heads, good quality . $2.50—Extra quality . $3.50 
1000 Letter Heads, good quality. 3.50—Extra quality. 5.50 


1000 Noteheads, en Letter Heads. .........$4.00 
1000 Four-page folders, 314 x 6% ei in 5 6: GS yaaa -$ 8.50 
1000 Four-page folders, 4 x9 ........... --+- 12.00 
1000 Four-page folders, 6 x9 ........ eee 


Any information gladly furnished on receipt of two-cent stamp. Cash 
must accompany all orders. Orders of $4.00 or more post paid. 


AGENTS WANTED 


JONES & BAKER 


5204 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
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A Monument to Negro Thrift and Industry 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





An Evidence of Thrift and Industry in Its Most Practical Form 


It is our plan to erect such a monument; 
a building inside and outside that will stand 
as an everlasting testimonial to Negro En- 
terprise and thrift. 

The building illustrated is the architect's 
drawing. 

This building to be erected on State 
Street, the principal thoroughfare in the city 
of Chicago; convenient to all parts of the 
city, and within easy access to the best and 
fastest transportation facilities. Located 
in the very heart of Colored activities of 
Chicago, and only twelve minutes to Chi- 
cago’s great business center or “Loop”—the 
greatest retail district in the world. 

The building will be owned by the Over- 
ton-Hygienic Manufacturing Company, the 
largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
United States, owned and operated ex- 
clusively by Colored People; sole originat- 
ors and producers of the famous line of 


| HIGH-BROWN TOILET PREPARA- Overton Hygienic Mfg. Co. 


TIONS. Our references: R. G. Dun & Co., 
The Bradstreet Co., or any bank or banker. 
The plans call for the finest building ever 
erected and owned by Colored People, and 
will be of reinforced concrete, and modern 
in every respect—absolutely fireproof. 
The architect's plans for the building are 
as follows: 
Ist Floor—Stores. 
2nd Floor—Fifty-two properly equipped 
and finely finished offices for 
professional men — Physi- 
cians, Dentists, Lawyers, etc. 
3rd Floor—Large offices and small halls. 
4th Floor—Offices of the Overton-Hy- 
gienic Mfg. Co. 
5th Floor—Operations division of the 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
6th Floor—Production section, ware 
house and laboratories of the 
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Make Your Savings Yield the Greatest Possible Returns 


The building will occupy the block 
bounded on the West by State Street, on 
the North by Overton Court; on the South 
by Thirty-sixth Place, with an alley on the 
East. 


This property is owned by the Overton- 
Hygienic Mfg. Co. 


We have the money with which to finance 
the construction of three stories of this 
building, but we want to erect six stories 
and make it a credit to the race in every 
particular. Accordingly, we have issued 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds to the extent of 
$200,000.00. 


Title is guaranteed by the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company—a firm with assets of 
over $14,000,000. The property will be 
without any liens, debts, or encumbrances 
whatsoever, except this Gold Bond First 
* Mortgage. 


Interest is payable every six months— 
January 15th and July 15th. As the bonds 
are dated July 15th, 1922, we will make an 
allowance for all bonds purchased before 
July 15th, 1922, on the following scale: 


If purchased on or before 


April 15th, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost $98.25 
‘May Ist, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 98.50 
May 15th, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 98.75 
June Ist, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 99.25 
June 15th, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 99.50 
July _— Ist, 1922, . 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 99.75 
July 15th, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost PAR 


Cash — or easy payment arrangement 
may be made. 





Seven per cent (7%) yearly on The 
Overton Building First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds. 

These Overton Building Bonds are per- 
haps among the last “High Grade” Bond 
issues which will be placed on the market 
to yield 7%. 

If you have watched the financial reports 
recently, you have observed the remarkable 
price advance in Bonds of the better grades. 
The better Bonds are not yielding such high 


rates of interest any longer. 


How You May Buy These Bonds 


These bonds are sure to sell quickly, as 
they are the first “gilt edged” securities by 
Colored People and for Colored People. It 
is giving your support towards maintain- 
ing the Negro in the front ranks of industry 
and commerce—not only without risk of 
financial loss; but you are sure to be bene- 
fited by a good return on your investment. 

The rate of interest on all good securities 
is rapidly falling. So if you can buy— 
make up your mind now. 

Bonds in denominations of $100.00 and 
$500.00. You may buy as many bonds as 
you wish. 

It is our firm belief that those who have a 
genuine interest in race development. will 
prove it by buying some of these bonds. 
Therefore that all may know who the loyal 
ones are, we will publish the names and 
addresses, occupations or professions in 
subsequent issues of the Half-Century Mag- 
azine, of all those who purchase these 
bon:]s, unless the purchasers’ name is es- 
pecially requested not to be published. 


Mail Us This Coupon 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., 

5200-5204 Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

I wish to buy. 
(quantity) 

Your price for these bonds is__ 


I enclose draft (or Money Order) for a total of. 


My address is: 


Nam 
Adio Street and 
Number or R. F. D. 





of your First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


(See list for values before July 15th) 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 





5209 STATE STREET 





Your Hair Will 
Be Long, Soft 
and Beautiful If 


You Use. 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 


Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 


Gives quick results 
and perfect 
satisfaction. 


Can be used with 
or without irons. 


Price 60c 


— 


Agents Wanted— Write 


MME. C. J. HART 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADD TO YOUR BEAUTY 
Bobbed Hair is Gaining in Popularity 
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The “Bob” is the Latest. 


The “Bob” gives the appearance of wearing the hair bobbed, 
but makes cutting unnecessary. Made of our finest quality 
ringlet hair, attached to a black velvet ribbon. 


Price, $4.90 
We also make a full line of stemless switches, transformations, sport 
pin curls, finger puffs and cluster puffs at popular prices. We use only 
the finest French ringlet and creole hair. Send a generous sample of 
your hair and we will match it perfectly. 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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| WERE YOU EVER | 
EMBARRASSED? 


Thought He Had Made a Mistake 

My first job was in a library. I was 
on duty one evening when a young 
man came in and said “Have you 
Lamb’s Tales?” 

I gave him my sweetest smile as I 
replied: 

“I’m very sorry, but we haven’t any- 
thing but books here.” 

Just then the head librarian who was 
standing near told me that I would find 
the book on the second shelf. It was 


| embarrassing indeed to be thus humi- 
liated before a handsome young man on 


whom I had hoped to make an impres- 
—O. L. 
Failed to Impress Her 

When I first began to practice medi- 
cine, my friends often played practical 
jokes on me. I hadn’t much practice 
but always pretended to be very busy. 
One day when I came in the office, I 
found a notation requesting he to call 
on Mrs. Barker as soon as possible, at 
the number given. As I hurried out the 
door I met my fiancee. I told her I 
was rushing to see a patient, but would 
be glad to have her ride over in the 
car with me. I thought this would im- 
press her with my importance. 

When I reached my destination I 
found that some practical joker had 
given me the address of the dog pound. 
Hugged the Wrong Man —I. W. 

Mother and I had gone to the station 
to meet my cousin whom I hadn’t seen 
in some years. He had written to me a 
few days before stating that he would 
wear a gray suit and a panama hat, so 
I would have no trouble in recognizing 
him. 

When his train pulled in a young 
man dressed in gray with a panama 
hat, hurried toward me. I ran to him 
hugged him and said, “I’m so glad to 
see you. Charles.” 

Imagine my embarrassment when I 
heard my mother say, “You must ex- 
cuse my daughter. sir. she thought you 
were her cousin.” —F.G 
Doubted Him 

Last week my wife called me over 
the phone and asked me to hurry home 
and take her and a young lady who was 
visiting us to the pier. On my way 
home I met some friends who asked 
me to come over and play cards. I 
told them I could not do so because 
I had promised to take my wife to the 
pier. 

When I reached home, I found the 
baby very cross, so my wife decided 
that she would stay at home with him, 
but insisted that I take our visitor as 
she wanted her to see the pier. 

While the young lady and I were 
waiting for a car, I met the friends who 
had asked me to the card game. As 
they knew my wife and did not know 
the young lady, their stares and queer 
smiles told me that they wondered if I 
had really toll them the truth. 

—K. L. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 





By Helene Martin 


When Starching Clothes 

In doing the washing for my family 
in our electric washing machine, I found 
that the starching of from forty to sixty 
garments and pieces of household linen 
was the most tedious and disagreeable 
part of the whole undertaking. Almost 
immediately I happened upon this plan 
which has proved a real time-saver. I 
make about three quarts of starch. 
When all the washing is finished and 
the clothes have been rinsed and wrung 
dry, I put about half of the pieces to be 
starched, shaken out lightly, in one of 
the stationary tubs. I pour half of the 
hot starch over them and wring them 
one by one, through the power wringer, 
the top ones first. As the starch drips 
off the wringer board, I hold the next 
piece under it to catch it, occasionally 
sopping the starch out of the corners 
of the tub, then repeating the operation 
until all the clothes are wrung through. 
Then I put the rest of the pieces in the 
tub and pour the balance of the starch 
over them, repeating the process. The 
starch is evenly distributed through the 
clothes and I have no trouble with 
lumps when ironing them. If any piece 
is desired very stiff, it can be dipped in 
the starch first. 
Drying Woolen Sweaters 

Heavy woolen sweaters may be dried 
in the following manner Lay a sheet 
kept just for the purpose over a win- 
dow screen. On this place the washed 
sweater in exactly its original form, 
carefully placing the fullness in the 
front, with a flat back. Balance this 
screen on two chairs and dry the 
sweater over a floor register or in a 
warm room, in the winter time, or in a 
shady place out of doors if it is sum- 
mer. 
To Wash Heavy Rag Rugs 

Soak the rugs for five minutes in cold 
water, then spread them on a bare 
floor and sprinkle heavily with any 
good washing powder. Scrub the rugs 
until they are clean with a clean broom 
dipped in hot water. Rinse thoroughly 
in clear water in the laundry tub and 
hang on the line to dry. 
Keeping the Ironing Board Clean 

It is surprising how much dust can 
collect on an ironing board cover when 
it is not in use. To avoid this very 
thing, I have made a cotton bag into 
which the ironing board can be slipped 
after each time using. This bag is long 
cnough to fold over at the top and thus 
protects the board from dirt and dust. 


IS THE CHURCH FULFILLING ITS 
OBJECT? 
(Continued from page 9) 
Would it not be better if the church 
offered more material aid and spiritual 
comfort to the sick and suffering and 


devoted a little less time to social af- 
fairs? 
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WHY DON’T YOU GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH YOUR RACE? 


Know the History of the Colored People 


“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLORED 
PEOPLE” 


Contains 

A history of the race. 

The present. status of the race. 

Statistics of the colored churches showing the number of 
churches, number of church members, value of church prop- 
erty and total membership of each denomination. 

A comparison of the various religions of the world, show- 
ing the difference between Christianity and other religions, 
such as Judaism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc. 

A comparison of the various denominations, showing the 


real meaning of Methodism, Catholicism, Presbyterianism, etc. 
Dreams. 


Superstitions. 

Beauty hints. 

Horoscopes. 

The latest census, showing the number of colored people 
in different states and cities of the United States. 

A four-year calendar. , 

And much more useful information. 
128 pages and cover...........-.2eee0- regular price 50c 


For a limited time we will send this book post paid to 
any address for two silver dimes or 20 cents in stamps 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 
“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 


Contains such well known songs as 
“Going to Shout All Over God's Heaven.” 
“Every Time I Feel the Spirit.” 
“Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray.” 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 
“When the World's On Fire.” 


“Calvary.” 
“Study War No More.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents. for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c 


For a limited time we will send this book post paid to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes 


“THE LIFE AND WORKS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR”... .$2.50 
This book should be in your library. Postage, 10 cents extra 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CO. 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

























For Sale by All — tel ef | ' 
Reliable Dealers = | Ne 7 A rf Write for Terms 


SN IGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is the pack- 

SZ H age wherein this wealth is stored. Secure 

Lio DES) a box today from your druggist or dealer 

a UZ. and be convinced of the Glorious Wealth 
—_that awaits you! 

High-Brown Hair Grower is the most remarkable and 
excellent of all preparations for the hair and scalp. Itisa 
combination Hair Grower and Hair Straightener, and is 
known to stimulate hair growth in some of the most hope- 
less cases. 

Chemically—perfect; Therapeutically—efficient; Com: 
mercially—superior. In a beautifully lithographed metal 
container. Price 50 cents. 

Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown 
Shampoo Soap, 25c; High-Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and 
High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send you this 
combination for $1.00, postage paid, if it cannot be se- 
cured from your druggist. 

If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or mtense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 
Prepared only by 

SA) == 


rt Gari ‘OVERTON- HYGIENIC wie CO 1 
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DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE AMENDMENT (Continued from page 6) | 


Willie couldn’t hold the good news— 
it just wouldn’t keep. Several members 
of the Dunbar Club were congregated 
on the Williams’ lawn next door, and 
hither flew Willie, Sport at his heeJs. 

“We're goin’ to have some _ swell 
game,” remarked Buck Williams. 

“Gee,” said Willie, “I’d like to see it, 
but I won’t be here then—mother and 
I are going to the big game in Nash- 
ville Thanksgiving—where mother went 
to school. And mother says there’s 
hundreds ‘and hundreds and hundreds 
of people going there,” he added tri- 
umphantly. 

Jimmy Jones, who had read of the 
great Thanksgiving games of which the 
Southern city boasted, felt a bit of his 
own importance -slipping away. 

“Gee, gosh, I--wish’t I was you, I’d 
ruther go to Nashville than be presi- 
dent of the Dunbars!” 

The news of ‘Willie’s prospective trip 
spread through’the neighborhood like 
wildfire. But like a cold shower came 
the drab news of the evening. 

“Willie, dear,” asked his mother, 
“would you be awfully disappointed if 
you didn’t get to go to Nashville for 
the game?” 

“Oh, mother, can’t we go?” he asked, 
“gee, everybody knows about it now. 
Gosh, mother, why can’t we go?” 


“Well, because my father is coming 


here. He’s on his way here now, and 
he’s going to live here with us. He’s 
been away in Africa for fifteen years 
so I haven’t seen him for a long, long 
time.” 

“You mean my gram-pa?” asked the 
little boy, eagerly. 

“Yes, your grandfather, dear, and you 
are named for him,” replied his mother. 

For a moment Willie’s joy in the 
thought of seeing his grandfather over- 
shadowed his disappointment. But only 
for a moment, for a picture of the gang 
rose before him, poking fun at him. 
They wouldn’t believe his mother had 
ever promised to take him. They would 
believe it was only a bluff to make them 
jealous or to make them take him into 
the Dunbar Club in spite of the consti- 
tution. Mrs. Taylor saw the small 
shoulders droop and knew the cause. 

“Couldn’t gram’pa come after we get 
back?” 

“No, dear, he'll be here Saturday,” 
replied the mother. 

“Well, couldn’t he go to Nashville 
with us, mother? Wouldn’t he like to 
see the game?” asked the little boy. 

“He'll be very tired after traveling 
so-far and besides he might not care to 
go there. It wouldn’t be polite to go 
away and leave him, either, just after 
he had arrived, now would it, son?” 
asked Mrs. Taylor. 

“No, of course not, mother,” came 
the slow answer, revealing his bitter 
disappointment better than words. 

“I’m glad he’s coming, really, I am, 


mother,” he volunteered as he dropped 
on the rug at her feet. 

And dear, wise mother pretended that 
she did not see the tears that sparkled 
on the plump brown cheeks, nor did 
she give any sign that she had seen the 
dirty little fist that slyly brushed them 
away. 

“Mother is disappointed to think that 
she can’t take you, dear, but there was 
no other way.” 

“That’s all right, mother,” was the 
brave reply. But the big lumps stuck 
in his throat and he was glad to find 
the coal box empty so he could go out 
and fill it. And the grimy walls of the 
coal shed witnessed a bitter struggle to 
overcome all signs of disappointment. 
For mother was such a “brick” a fel- 
low couldn’t afford to act a baby in 
front of her. 

“Mother,” Willie asked a little later, 
“why-did gram’pa go to Africa?” 

“He went there to work for the gov- 
ernment—he was consul.” 

Willie wasn’t quite sure as to the 
duties of that official, but he preferred 
to wait and consult his dictionary to 
letting mother know that he didn’t un- 
derstand. 

“Why hasn’t he been here to see us 
before?” 

“He didn’t want me to marry daddy, 
son,” she replied a little sadly, “and it 
seemed as though he never could quite 
forgive me for coming out here to live 
in poverty when I had been raised in 
comparative wealth. He doesn’t know 
just how poor we are even now. But 


just the same I shall be very glad to 
see him again, and it makes me happy 
to think that I will have the privilege 
of making him happy now that he is 
so very old. We mustn’t let him know 
that his coming interfered with our 
trip, because that would make him feel 
bad.” 

Willie was up earlier than usual on 
Saturday and long before time for the 
11 o’clock train to pull in, he was 
seated on the platform, Sport beside 
him, eagerly watching the eastern sky 
for signs of the train. At last it stopped 
and after an interminable period a tall. 
dark man with white hair got off and 
the porter handed him two heavy grips. 

More than one pair of eyes watched 
the trio as they made their way down 
Burton Street to the Taylor cottage, 
and as they passed the Roberts’ lawn 
Willie proudly introduced his grand- 
father to Georgie Roberts and Jimmy 
Jones. 

“An’ he’s just come from Africa, too,” 
he explained with pardonable pride. 

So it happened that when Mrs. Tay- 
lor entered church next morning be- 
tween the tall old man and her small 
son, she attracted a great deal of .at- 
tention. They took seats near the door 
and in accordance with the custom 
adopted by Mrs. Taylor, hastened from 
the church as soon as the benediction 
was over. Indeed, she had never had 
any cause to do otherwise for none of 
the members of the church had trou- 
bled themselves to talk to her. 

(To be continued.) 


SHALL WE LENGTHEN OUR SKIRTS? 


By Gemma James 


[s spite of all that the censors say 
and think about the present-day 
styles, the styles of today are unques- 
tionably the prettiest, sanest, and most 
healthful ever decreed. 

Fashion says we are to wear long 
skirts again; no doubt those who have 
been loudest in their denunciation of 
the modes of the hour will welcome 
them. 

Long skirts may be more graceful 
and sedate, but short dresses have so 
many points in their favor that they 
should not be discarded without consid- 
erable thought. Short skirts do not 
sweep the dust off the street cars, the 
steps, the sidewalk and the shoes—they 
are, therefore, cleaner and more sani- 
tary than the long skirts. Scanty and 
short as they are, they require very lit- 
tle material in their construction, which 
makes then more economical. Of soft, 
substantial material, they may be kept 
clean without difficulty, and beautiful, 
they are pleasing to the eye. The low 
neckline, short, loose sleeves and loose 
lines of the garments worn today allow 
the body to expand naturally and gives 
freedom to the arms and legs. Low 


heels and broad toes afford comfort to 
the feet, while the simple, jaunty hats 
are a comfortable protection to the 
head. 


Surely no woman who appreciates the 
advantages of good health and comfort 
would exchange the comfortable gar- 
ments of the present for the pinched-in 
waist of a few years ago, the high- 
heeled, narrow-toed shoes, the wide 
sweeping skirts that could not be 
washed even when dust-laden, nor 
cleaned frequently because of the cost, 
the bustles, the hoop skirts, the mons- 
trous puffed sleeves, waists lined, boned 
and tight-fitting and the high-boned 
uncomfortable collar or the heavy-laden, 
impractical hat of generations past. 

“When I was a girl,” a woman re- 
marked the other day, “I seldom had 
my hair washed more than once a year.” 

“And I,” confessed the second 
woman, “didn’t get mine washed in 
winter for fear of taking cold, and in 
summer because my hair was so thick it 
would often sour before it dried.” 


We can at least say of the bebbed 
heads of today that they are clean. 





COLDS, PNEUMONIA 
NEURALGIA, 


SORE THROAT 
Do You Dread Them? 


YOU SHOULD KEEP MUSTA- 


BALM ON HAND FOR THE 
EVMFRCENCY 


Ly 
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‘UStard Oil and Ment! 


FOR RELIEF OF 
t, Catarrh, Hay Fever. ™ 

“toup, Headache, Neuralgia. 
ane, Bronchitis, Pleuris! 


Musta-Balm Co., Chicaé®, 


According tu a pruwinent physician 
Y8 out of every 100 men, women and 
children will need Musta-Balm for one 
or more of the above ills. Cold, damp, 
chilling winds; you have a sore throat, 
cold in the head and chest; pneumonia 
is threatening; you must have Musta 
Baim in the house ready. Write us at 
ence and let us send you a 25c trial 
=. (Send stamps.) Write for our 
erms. 


THE MUSTA-BALM CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Agents Are Muking Big Money. 
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| Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 


Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. | 
The teeth are hand polished. 


Extra wueavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers. ..$3.00 
With wire handle 3.10 


: 
i 


Other combs from 75c to $3.50. 
Extra heavy pullers, polished 
brass wooden handle $1. 
Mail orders filled on receipt of 
price. Send money order or cash by 
registered letter 
Agents Wanted—Write for Terms. 


THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chicage, Mileots 
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TURNING THE SPOTLIGHT ON THE CHILD — 


By Margaret Lyndon 


comparatively few places, public or 
private, in America, is not one regret- 
ful for the passing of that good old rule 
that children should be seen and not 
heard. The general run of children 
here are more spoiled, more noticed and 
more frequently permitted to make nui- 
sances of themselves than in any other 
country in the world. Feeling that 
their own concerns are of utmost im- 
portance they interrupt the conversa- 
tion of their elders whenever they 
choose. Most of them are self-con- 
scious, which is responsible for nearly 
all bad manners. Sometimes we are un- 
comfortable because people pay too 
little attention to us and quite as often 
we feel the same discomfort because 
they pay us too much attention; either 
case is a proof. that we are thinking too 
much about ourselves. Children, there- 
fore, should not be permitted to feel 
that they are of too great importance. 
It does not take a child long to learn 
that a violent fit of crying will bring 
him what he wants and that his parents 
would rather let a command go un- 
cbeyed than to make a scene. 

There is no question about the kind- 
ness of the old-fashioned mother. She 
would certainly be less loved had she 
been less kind. But she believed in 
discipline. Her children soon learned 
that she would not stand any nonsense 
and in most cases visions of severe pun- 
ishment for certain offenses caused 
them to refrain from indulging in many 
pranks, yet they respected and loved the 


parents who ruled them fairly yet 
firmly. 

Children instinctively know the char- 
acter of the grownups they have to deal 
with. If they find they are easy-going 
they will impose on them. Indeed, an 
unfortunately large number of children 
have entirely lost the habit of obedience 
because their parents have lost the habit 
of command. Very early the child should 
be taught good manners, cleanliness, or- 
der, promptness and politeness. He 
should be taught to consider the rights 
ef others. He should learn to answer 
promptly and politely when spoken to 
by strangers and not hang his head. 
scrape his foot or put his finger in his 
mouth, nor yet to force himself on 
strangers who are not interested in him. 
He should be taught to wash his hands 
and brush his hair before coming to the 
table and to wait patiently until he is 
served when he gets there. He should 
be taught to hold his fork or spoon 
properly, to use his napkin and avoid 
spilling food on the cloth. The child 
well trained is a pleasant companion 
and will have a pleasant life. 

Patience is required in the training of 
the child. He should never be spoken 
to harshly; one should not lose temper 
when correcting a child or use words 
that you would not care for him to 
remember or repeat, yet one must speak 
with firmness and at least an outward 
exhibit of patience. 

The second article on children will 
appear in the next issue. 
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OZENS of Colored girls pass me 


each morning on their way to 

work, and while there are a few 
who are so strikingly dressed that I 
turn to look at them the second time, 
and others whose quiet, neat costumes 
impress me with their appropriateness, 
there are those who show a crying need 
of help in the selection of a costume. 


I passed a young woman one morn- 
ing not long ago, who wore a pink 
gingham dress, the cut of which told 
me was intended for wear in the kitchen 
only. It was not fresh as a wash dress 
should be, but looked as if she had worn 
it several days. Her brown shoes were 
of the Egyptian sandal variety, very 
much in need of polish and run down 
at the heels; her white cotton stockings 
were soiled and twisted about her legs. 
She wore a wide garden hat of white 
milan, very much soiled and sunburned 
and burdened with faded red cotton 
roses and soiled green ribbon. She was 
indeed a contrast to the smiling girl 
who tripped along in her wake garbed 
in a navy blue suit, a smart black and 
white hat, neat black oxfords and 
gloves. 


Another woman passed me a few 
minutes later who made me wonder if 
hers. was a house without mirrors or 
if she had no sense of humor. She was 
a pale, clear, olive in color, and had 
curly brown hair and grey eyes. Her 
face was really pretty, but positively 
dirty. A red straw hat of outlandish 
shape, soiled and rain-spotted, graced 
the back of her head, her purple cloth 
skirt was twisted around until the front 
pore nearly covered her left hip and 
there was a gap between the skirt and 
the soiled pink waist; the latter was 
minus two buttons and far from fresh. 
She wore white stockings and flat shoes 
with runover counters. Soap, water 
and a little care would have made a 
pretty woman in that case. 

Just then a woman came up to me 
and asked me to direct her to the place 
she was seeking. I shall never forget 
that woman. Her big, round, black 
face was smooth and shiny, her teeth 
were even and pearly, and her smile was 
contagious. I have seen prettier hair, 
but none that was smoother or more 
becamingly dressed. Her feet, like her 
body, were very large, but they were 
encased in neat, patent leather oxfords 
and black silk stockings; she wore a 
perfect fitting black suit and an immac- 
ulate black and white shirtwaist. Her 
voice was low and sweet. I am not the 


only one who turned to look at her the 
second time. 


One of the things that we, as a race, 





JUDGING BY YOUR CLOTHES 
What Do People Think of You? 


By the Investigator 


often forget is that first impressions 


often sway decisions either in your 
favor or against you. Neat, becoming 
clothes have won jobs for many em- 
ployees and many a good workman has 
lost the opportunity he had long sought 
because of a soiled collar, dirty nails or 
a suit in need of pressing. And while 
it is true that we see many white people 
on the streets who are untidy and wear 
colors that are not becoming. white 
critics are more willing to overlook or 
excuse those faults in members of their 
own race than they are in ours. 


Because our people range in color 
from cream white through all the shades 
of yellow and brown to black, it is diffi- 
cult to make a general rule for selecting 
colors suitable for our women. It is 
a problem that has to be worked out 
individually. The lovely shade of 
orange that is so fashionable this year 
may be very becoming to the black- 
haired girl with the olive skin espe- 
cially if she has rosy cheeks, but it 
would certainly detract from the 
charms of the girl whose skin is nut 
brown or darker. On the other hand, 
the rosy-cheeked, nut-brown maid is 
lovely indeed in deep, rich shades of red 
that her lighter sister would usually do 
well to avoid. 

But when in doubt, there are two reli- 
able selections—navy blue and black— 
either rel‘eved about the face with white, 
is good no matter what your complex- 
ion may be. 

Neatness counts. Your clothes are 
never so old that you are excused from 
putting them on neatly and keeping 
them clean and carefully pressed. If 
you do dirty work, wear clean clothes 
to and fro on the cars and change when 
you reach your place of employment; 
dirty clothes are repulsive to most peo- 
ple of refinement. 

Conservative styles are best unless 
you are strikingly pretty—ard compara- 
tively few of us are. A dress loaded 
with beads, embroidery, ruffles and rib- 
bons is not appropriate for business 
wear—the simple tailored suit or dress 
of dark color is best. 


Keep the hair neat. While bobbed 
hair is pretty and becoming to many, 
it is not universally becoming and re- 
quires much care and skill to keep 
neat. Harsh, bushy hair seldom looks 
well bobbed. 

While the very large hat is a happy 
choice for dress wear, when it is be- 
coming, the smaller shapes are smarter 
and more appropriate for general wear. 
Black or some dark color that harmon- 
izes with the coat or suit with which 
it is to be worn is the best selection. 


19 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS—10c 
per agate line. No ad accepted for less 
than 30 c. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


SALESMEN—HIGH-CLASS PROPO- 

sition; big money to men who will put 
forth the effort; experience unnecessary. 
For particulars write AK-21, Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


SALESMEN—TO SELL TOILET 
Soap: can make $150 to $200 a month. 
Address BK-29, Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESMEN — TO SFLL HIGH 

grade toilet articles direct to the trade; 
sell on sight: can make $12 to $15 a day. 
Address F. Hill, 4816 St. Lawrence Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 
the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call or 


write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wabash 


Ave. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE VMONFY IN 
their spare time Experience unneces- 
sarv. Address F V., Half-Century Maga- 


vine. 
HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GIRI.S—EX PERIENCED. FOR LIGHT 
factory work: best working conditions, 

good salarv: half-day Saturday. Ad- 

dress CK-28, Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESWOMEN — EXPERIENCED 

and inexperienced: house to house 
proposition: big returns: chance to make 
vour holiday money. Address EK-28, 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 
between 18 and 30, one with knowledge 
of bookkeeping preferred. State salary 
expected and previous experience. Write 
DK-27. The Half-Century Magazine. 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The Half- 
Century Magazine. 








REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE— FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 
ing, brick, strictly modern; good trans- 
portation; electric lights, steam heat, 
hardwood floors. In first-class condition. 
Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, balance like 
rent. Address M. C.-26, The Half-Cen- 
tury. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VOLTY 7\R IN GOOD CONDI 





ton 3 oass late model Bargain Ad- 
‘ress Fo 1-31. The Half-Century. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER — FIRS TF- 


CLASS condition: No 10 model, $45: 
bargain. Robins, 4454 Calumet Ave, 
Chicago. 
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If you live in Chicago. 

If you are planning to visit Chicago. 

If you are planning to invest money in Chi- 
cago property. 

If you have friends in Chicago and want to 
know where they live, you need— 


The Map of Colored Chicago 


(A Large Map, 17 x 22 Inches) 


Showing the Streets, Street Car Lines, and especially featuring 
the Colored section, giving the location of all the principal 
Colored Churches, Colored Hospitals, Lodges, Colored Clubs, 
Colored Y. M. C. A., Colored Y. W. C. A., and other public 
places of amusement, recreation and interest. 


Price, postpaid, 10 cents; in stamps or coin 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 
5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


¢ 
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YOUR CORNS HURT af 
_) WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM €( ¥ 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old aching 
corn or callous for two or three nights. The soreness 
stops ard in a short time you can lift it off without a 
hint of pain, i 

CORN-vtT removes hard —. soft corns, corns 

between the toern and all ceallouxes 


a THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. & 


Price, 25c Jaga 
AGENTS . 
WANTED 
Liberal 
Terms 
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| BEAUTIFUL EYES | 


Reaver. sparkling eyes are one 
of a woman’s chief attractions. But 
when surrounded by crow’s feet and 
lines of fatigue, they are not likely to 
sparkle and show up at their best. 

Good health is the foundation of all 
beauty, so unless your general health 
is good, you cannot hope to have eyes 
that are anything but lustreless and 
unlovely. The eyes as well as the skin 
and muscles indicate the condition of 
the body. Spiritless eyes as well as 
a puffiness under them indicate physi- 
cal disorder of some kind. The first 
thing to do, then, is to correct any 
condition that is keeping you from en- 
joying perfect health. Then you may 
set about building up the muscles about 
the eyes, strengthening the eyes and 
perfecting the skin. 

The muscle around the eye is circu- 
lar, this must be borne in mind when 
you are massaging. You will find it 
very helpful if you will massage the 
skin and muscles about the eyes with 
a good face cream, using the finger 
tips to work the cream in gently, be- 
ginning at the inner corner of the eye 
out to the temple, then from the bridge 
of the nose above the eye out and up- 
ward. After five minutes of slow, care- 
ful massaging, place pads of absorbent 
cotton or cheesecloth over the eyes, 
leaving them on for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. -You will find considerable im- 
provement in even so short a time. 

Clear, happy eyes attract those about 
you for they reflect a joyous spirit. 


THRIFT 


M. SHAW, who as Secretary of 

« the. Treasury under President 
Roosevelt, says: “The question that 
seems uppermost in young people’s 
minds nowadays is—how can I find a 
short cut to wealth? If more than the 
legitimate fee for a.service or profit 
from an undertaking is to be obtained, 
they are all for it. 

“Yet the idea of thrift seems furthest 
from their minds. The whole senti- 
ment among young people is not to 
accumulate savings, and thrift is con- 
sidered stinginess. There is only one 
infallible rule for success, and that is— 
can a man live within his income? A 
man who spends all of his income for 
living expenses is never going to suc- 
ceed.” 

Growing boys are not being taught 
the meaning of a day’s work and the 
value of a dollar, Mr. Shaw believes. 
It is not the country’s illiterates who 
are sleeping in parks with newspapers 
for a mattress, but those whose parents 
kept them from working that they 
might get an education. 

Mr. Shaw is not against education, 
he is for it; but he believes that a young 
man should be taught to work for it; 
that this world keeps a one-price store, 
with no bargain counters. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. 








Letters for 


this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Proud of the Bank 
Ensley, Ala., August 15, 1922. 

I am certainly proud of the Douglass 
National Bank. It shows we are “com- 
ing along.” And the special privilege 
it grants to everyone to bank by mail, 
eliminates every excuse we can offer for 
not getting ahead, for it means that a 
reliable, national bank is as near to you 
as your mail box. 

Every Colored person should be 
proud of the Douglass National and 
make a practical exhibition of his pride 
by opening an account with them. 

—McCarroll Smith. 
Punish the Guilty One 

New York, N. Y., August 30, 1922. 

Crimes committed by men and women 
crazed by “moonshine” are too numer- 
ous. It proves that this poisonous 
concoction is easy to procure if you 
have the price. I think in each case 
the party selling or giving the whiskey 
to the criminal should be punished to 
the limit of the law, for he is the one 
who is really the cause of the crime— 
he ftfrnished the poison that crazed the 
criminal into committing the crime. We 
ought to put forth more effort to rid 
the country of bootleggers. 

—Alvin Craig. 
Keep Your Children Busy 
Chicago, IIll., Aug. 29, 1922. 

A recent investigation of the cause of 
the increasing delinquency among the 
members of the younger generation 
brings out the fact that the majority of 
those causing trouble are allowed to do 
as they please after school and during 


(Continued 


bachelor, Timothy made a few swift 
calculations concerning his weeping 
companion. That in the main they 
were corect was not surprising for Tim- 
othy earned his livelihood by an ability 
to size up people. His heart jumped 
exultingly as he concluded she was 
not married and never had been. It 
clutched in pity, as he decided she wept 
thus because she was lonely and friend- 
less and homeless, for he discerned 
from her tears that the little box of a 
house had been built to be her home. 
It took but a minute for his quick mind 
to ferret out this then the 
blunt fashion that had ever been his 
custom that was the main spring of 
his “infernal, confounded knack of get- 
ting in bad with the ladies,” expressed 
itself blurtingly . 
“There 


there there,” 





THE LITTLE GREY HOUSE 


vacation. But few of them have any 
regular work to do. While child labor 
in the accepted sense of the term is 
bad, the idle child is apt to use his 
superfluous energy in mischief making. 
The habit of work should be formed 
early as a means of training both mind 
and body and using up that energy that 
would otherwise be used in less profit- 
able ways. 
—Mrs. F. Allen. 

We Are At Fault 


Newark, N. J., August. 
One of our periodicals advocates a 
national organization for the purpose 
of protecting our women from insults 
from which they suffer so frequently. 
It would be a fine thing to see our 
women respected by all men regardless 
of color, but before we ask other races 
to respect us, we must come to the 
realization that our men do not respect 
their own women. The majority of 
them lack courtesy and consideration 
for them both at home and in public. 
The fault in ourselves must be cor- 
rected before we criticize others. 
—Lorena Loring. 
Wants to Know His Authority 


Goldsboro, N. C., August 15, 1922. 

I note in the Article “The Church and 
Dancing,” by James H. Wilson, that he 
claims that in Psalms 30:11, “Praise 
him with the timbrel and dance,” the 
word “dance” refers to a musical instru- 
ment. I should like to know his au- 


thority for the statement. 
—lInterested Reader. 


from page 4) 


he punctuated each word with a bear- 
ish pat on Opal’s heaving shoulder. 
“What in all heck, you crying about 
now, didn’t I say I wanted a wife .. .?” 

And say what you will, the real mat- 
ing among humans is like the birds, in- 
stinctive and unerring, for presently 
Opal’s plumply rounded face was lifted 
to receive Timothy’s smacking kiss; 
while the kindly sun, blinking his red- 
gold eye, like a jocose inebriate, slipped 
quietly away, out of the glass covered 
alcove, leaving them, master and mis- 
tress, in full possession of the little 
grey house. 


“We should be as courteous to a man 
as we are to a picture, which we are 
willing to give the advantage of a good 
light.”—Emerson. 





















Cleanliness 
and Good Cheer 
Follow the Use of 












Universal 


Metal Polish 


Does Not Scratch 
Gives a Brilliant Polish 









There is no better 
Metal Polish made 
for 


Fine Cooking Utensils . 
Silver 


Aluminum 









































Gas Stove Trimmings 
Bath Room Fixtures 
Faucets 
Ivory 


Celluloid 





































Insist on the Best 

















Two sizes—35 cents 
and 60 cents postpaid 


UNIVERSAL 


POLISH COMPANY 
5344 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Sent to any address on 
receipt of price 




















































































ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Impure Blood causes many dif- 
ferent human afflictions. Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Scrofula, Pimples, 
Malaria, and General Debility are 


a few of the number. 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 
FIER is a highly meritorious rem- 
edy and will relieve many of the 
diseases caused by the presence of 
impurities in the blood. 

It is a tonic and helps to re- 
store lost vigor, building up the 
system so that nature can throw 
off and overcome these much- 


dreaded troubles of the body. 


If you are partly sick and 
chronically troubled with lassitude 
or tired feeling and your sleep is 
not restful, we strongly recom- 
mend ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 
FIER. 


Price $1.00—10c for Postage 
ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER contains no injurious drugs, chemicals 


or narcotics, but is made from the purest ingredients that are known by 


doctors to have highly remedial properties as a blood purifier and blood 
tonic. 


Advance Kidney and Backache Pills 


ae These pills are prepared to relieve and correct 
a faulty kidney action. Many of the ailments of 
the human body can be traced to faulty kid- 

=@ncy action; particularly constipation, bilious- 

‘jness, headaches, torpid liver and often rheu- 

imatism; also inflammation of the kidneys, 

* | backache, lumbago, scanty and scalding urine, 


Fi weak bladder. 


yhaateta Det If your bowel action is not free and regular, 
N iSuabe dit almost invariably means that the kidneys and 
oe4 liver are not functioning properly. Then, be- 
fore it is too late, buy a box of ADVANCE 

~iKIDNEY AND BACKACHE PILLS. They 

eg can be depended upon to act quickly but 

= gently, and will leave no weakening after effects 

—one or two before going to bed and in the 

morning you will feel like a different person. 

These pills will be found very valuable as a family remedy, and 


many families _keep a box always on hand; they are like the 
“stitch in time." 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Price 50c 
Add 10 cents postage 
AGENTS WANTED 


Prepared by 


Advance Medical Laboratories 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAVE YOU A GOOD 
MEMORY? 


1. In what state are the Summers 
hottest? 

2. In what state are the Winters 
coldest? 

3. What is the meaning of the word 
“potboiler” as used by literary people? 

4. Why was Wm. T. G: Morton 
elected to the American Hall of Fame? 

5. What state has the highest Win- 
ter temperature? 

6. What is hotter, the outside of a 
flame or the center? 

7. What invention helped to estab- 
lish slavery more firmly in the South? 
8. Why does a rotten egg float? 

9. What is the largest republic in 
the world? 

10. Is day a natural or artificial di- 
vision of time? 

Answers to Last Set of Questions 

1. How far can thunder be heard? 
About nine miles. 

2. Of what use is the earthworm? 

Softens the soil; brings new soil to 
the surface. 

3. Why is rice valuable as food? 

Digests easily. 

4. Where is the Pacific Ocean deep- 
est? 

Near Japan. 

5. What animal dredges the rivers in 
Africa by tearing up and eating the 
plants and weeds growing there? 

Hippopotamus. _ 

6. What was the qualification for 
voting in early Massachusetts colony? 

Church membership. 

7. What state excludes atheists from 
voting? 

North Carolina. 

-8. When does a gallon of vinegar 
weigh more, in Summer or in Winter? 

In Winter. 

9. What is the common name for 
caoutchouc? 

India rubber. 

10 Why does the polar bear have 
white fur? 

Protects them from discovery 


FASHIONS 
(Cont nved from page 7) 

Beltless jackets that blouse at the hip 
line and are finished with a tight band 
about the hips are favored for fall wear 
with separate skirts. These jackets 
may be slit at the neck or buttoned up 
closely as preferred. 

Fur is used lavishly on coats, wraps 
and separate blouses. 

The exaggerated Colonial tongue is 
a feature of the newest slippers. Even- 
ing slippers display immense fan- 
shaped brilliant buckles. For street 
wear, low-heeled sandals in two tones 
are favored. 


Something to Think About 

“If you were busy being right 
You'd find yourself too busy, quite, 
To criticize your seighbor long, 
Recause he’s busy being wrong.” 





